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He did, however, stimulate some movements toward this
end. In 1796 the legislature passed an ineffective law
whereby the justices of each county were permitted
to initiate a school system by taxation, and in 1810 a
"literary fund7' was established for public education.
When, in 1816, this fund had been increased to a million
dollars, those in charge of it recommended to the legis-
lature the establishment of "a system of public education,
including a university, to be called the University of
Virginia, and such additional colleges, academies, and
schools as should diffuse the benefits of education through
the Commonwealth." This revision of Jefferson's suar-
o
gestions did not immediately result in any statutory
steps toward universal education, except the appropriation
in 1818 of $45,000 from the income of the literary fund to
have the poor children of each county sent to a proper
school, but it did bring about in 1820 the foundation of
the University of Virginia and a generous grant for the
erection of a group of buildings.
In the same year, too, the effectiveness of the permissive
law for common schools of 1796 and of the appropriation
act of 1818 was somewhat strengthened by the division of
the counties into districts, among which the appropriation
for education of the poor was distributed and managed
by special commissioners. But while this law marked a "
decided step in advance, it was hampered by the same
features which in various states continually delayed the
establishment of common schools at public expense. In
the first place, it was based on the conception of public
education as poor relief, rather than universal training for
citizenship. It was often viewed with hostility or indiffer-
ence by the wealthy, who felt that they were paying for
that from which they received no benefit, and with pride